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creed that all their life's glory should be 
transferred to the Louvre"; next, smaller 
collections of particular classes of objects, 
of only perfect pieces; then, more general 
collections — exquisite specimens of many 
forms of art; lastly, individual pieces 
each the crown of its own collection, 
selected because the best to be offered to 
the perpetual custody of the nation. 

Among these are pictures of all the great 
ages — representative or immortal things— 
from the unchallengeable Princes of the 
Art down to the pathetic memorial of 
the hardly closed war — Maurice Denis's 
La Foi et V Esperance conduisant les 
Soldats de France; and, among moderns 
of pre-war date, Renoir's Portrait de Mme. 
Charpentier, the study for that possessed 
by the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 

Then there is the inevitable quota of the 
pious spoil of the Middle Age — ivories and 
enamels — chalices and reliquaries — statues 
and shrines; and of that of its crusading 
foe, the Moslem, who, having assimilated 
the art of Eastern Rome, achieved one of 
his own, as distinctive and beautiful as the 



Christened Goths evolved from their assim- 
ilation of the West. 

And there are examples of that other art, 
in which East and West co-operated, work- 
ing on one of the prime human needs — pot- 
tery, ceramics, faience — starting with that 
of Iran, near the cradle of the race, and trac- 
ing its radiant course through Mediter- 
ranean lands, from " Rhages of the Medes" 
to the gates of the New World — Ceuta and 
Gibraltar — a way distinct with "patins," 
more precious than "bright gold," from 
Damascus and Rhodes, from Faenza and 
Deruta, from Manises and Valencia. And 
so the tale of wonder grows. 

Of purchases, most stress seems laid (and 
rightly) on that of Courbet's "L' Atelier," 
saved, by patriotic effort, for the National 
collection. It was being held by the inter- 
ested at a ruinous price, and must have 
left the country but for the heroic generos- 
ity of certain Amis du Louvre, notably their 
Vicepresident, the Count de Camondo, 
MM. Zoubalow, David Weil, Fenaille, 
Ernest May, Noetzlin, Comiot, and others, 
who defeated the project, but at terrific 
cost. R. T. N. 



RECENT ACCESSIONS 



A PICTURE BY SULLY. Musidora,* 
a picture of extraordinary charm by 
Thomas Sully, has recently been given to 
the Museum by Louis Allston Gillet in 
memory of his uncles Sully Gillet and 
Lorenzo M. Gillet. A famous painting of 
the same subject by Gainsborough is in the 
National Gallery, London. In Thomson's 
Summer, published 1727, coy Musidora 
appears. Damon, her baffled lover, is 
almost in despair until by chance he comes 
upon her in the forest, 

For, lo! conducted by the laughing loves 
This cool retreat his Musidora sought; 
Warm in her cheek the sultry season glowed, 
And rob'd in loose array, she came to bathe 
Her fervent limbs in the refreshing stream. 

1 Oil on wood. H. 28J in.; W. 225 in. Signed: 
TS 1835. Gift of Louis Allston Gillet, in mem- 
ory of his uncles, Sully Gillet and Lorenzo M. 
Gillet, 1 92 1. 



Her lover's delicacy upon this occasion so 
pleased the damsel that she at once accepted 
his proffered love. 

Sully painted Musidora in 1835. Evi- 
dently he made some changes later, for in a 
letter dated April 9, 1844, to L. W. Gillet, 
the purchaser of the picture, he writes of 
"taking advantage of your suggestions to 
endeavor its correction." The letter comes 
to the Museum with the painting. H. B. W. 

Four American Paintings. Each of 
the four American paintings recently 
purchased from the Hearn Fund represents 
its author at a characteristic and fortunate 
period. The Old Duchess by George Luks 
was included in his exhibition in 1905 
which drew enthusiastic praise from James 
Huneker. It is a study of a picturesque 
character known about Jefferson Market 
as a benevolent frequenter of the court- 
room. A fine example of the work of John 
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Sloan painted at about the same time (it is 
dated 1906) is entitled Dust Storm — Fifth 
Avenue. The storm is seen approaching 
beyond the Flatiron Building while an 
automobile party and several children are 
hurrying to shelter amid a swirl of wind 
and dust. The color of both pictures is 
quieter than the artists are using today. 
In subdued tonality also is London Music 
Hall by Everett Shinn, dated 1908. A 
green flood of light illuminates the stage, 
the comedian, and the musicians, and 
the familiar scene is painted with a pleasing 
and unusual transparence. In purchasing 
Silent Dawn by Walter L. Palmer the 
Museum has acquired a characteristic work 
of this artist. Snow-burdened trees afford 
a glimpse into a hazy distance. H. B. W. 

Early Persian Art. In the Room 
of Recent Accessions this month are shown 
several new purchases of early Persian 
pottery. Of particular interest is a small 
bowl decorated in lustre with a design on 
the interior of two hares and inscriptions, 
and on the exterior, with conventional 
medallion motives. The recent ceramic 
finds at Samarra permit us to assign this 
piece in date to the eighth or ninth century. 
Of the same period is a small glazed pottery 
bowl with a splashed decoration in green; 
this piece recalls the decoration on Chinese 
pottery of the T'ang period. Two small 
bowls, Persian of the eighth to ninth 
century, are remarkable for their fine 
potting; the body is a semi-porcelanous 
earthenware covered with a brilliant white 
glaze; one of the bowls has an incised design 
of arabesque motives. Another Persian 
bowl, probably of the same period, al- 
though possibly somewhat later, is made of 
thinly potted earthenware with an incised 
spiral decoration. Elaborately decorated 
in deep brown and olive lustre is a larger 
bowl, Persian, of the eleventh to the 
twelfth century. To the thirteenth cen- 
tury is assigned an important lustred bowl, 
notable for the rich tones of its reddish 
violet and ruby lustre; this piece was 
exhibited at the Munich Exhibition of 
Mohammedan Art in 1910. Although 
the provenance of these pieces is not 
known, they come presumably from 



Rhages. The bowls dating from the 
eighth to ninth century are particularly 
welcome, as our collection contained only 
a few examples of this rare early pottery. 

In 19 18 the Museum received as a gift 
from Samuel T. Peters three parts of pages 
from a large Koran of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Two additional parts from this Koran 
have recently been purchased and are shown 
this month in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions. The beautiful Neskhi writing .is 
attributed to the famous calligrapher, 
Yakut al Mostasemi, who worked under 
Hulagu Khan, the Mongol conqueror of 
the Caliphate. An entire page of the book, 
assuming six to seven lines of text, must 
have measured about three feet four inches 
by five to six feet. It may be possible to 
reconstruct a page from the five fragments 
now owned by the Museum, but this is 
not yet certain. J. B. 

A Sienese Statue. Although the name 
of Lorenzo di Pietro, called II Vecchietta 
(14 1 2-1480), is not recorded among Dona- 
tello's pupils and assistants in Siena, where 
the master was working in 1457, neverthe- 
less it was unquestionably Donatello's in- 
fluence which led Vecchietta, already re- 
nowned as a painter, to abandon in part 
painting for sculpture, and, inspired by the 
great Florentine, to adopt a more natural- 
istic style. 

Vecchietta's sculptures are compara- 
tively few in number, and, so far as the 
writer knows, the only one to reach this 
country up to the present has been the 
bronze relief of the Resurrection formerly 
in the Chigi, Kann, and Morgan Col- 
lections. A recent purchase has now 
brought to the Museum a terracotta sta- 
tue, hitherto unknown, which may with 
all probability be assigned to Vecchietta. 

The statue, 42^ inches in height, rep- 
resents a bearded saint, presumably an 
apostle, who stands holding a book in his 
right hand, his left upraised in a command- 
ing gesture, while with a haughty expres- 
sion he looks over his right shoulder. Traces 
still remain of the original polychromy. 
The handling of the drapery suggests a 
comparatively early date for the sculpture 
— perhaps about 1458-60, the date of 
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Vecchietta's statues of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul, made for the Loggia di San 
Paolo at Siena. Most characteristic of 
Vecchietta is the realistic modeling of the 
feet and hands with prominent veins, and 
the highly expressive character of the 
face. The attribution of this statue to 
Vecchietta or his school 
was first suggested in 
conversation by Bern- 
hard Berenson; a de- 
tailed study of the 
statue would seem to 
substantiate an attri- 
bution to the master 
himself. 

It is probable that 
the figure is one seen 
by Romagnoli (1772- 
1848) and described in 
his manuscript com- 
mentary as being in 
the house of San Pros- 
pero Bernardino Borg- 
hesi, where, according 
to Romagnoli, there 
was a terracotta statue 
by Vecchietta more 
than half the size of 
life, figuring a saint 
with a book in his right 
hand; the head in its 
dramatic quality re- 
called the manner of 
the Resurrected Christ 
on the altar of Santa 
Maria della Scala. 1 
J. B. 

Ornament in the 
Print Room. To the 
collection of ornament 
in the Print Room has 
been added the Vera 
Perfettionedel Disegno 
published by Ostaus at Venice in 1567. 
Possibly best known as a needlework 

1 Nella casa del S. Prospero Bernardino Bor- 
ghesi e una statua di terra cotta piu che mezza 
figura al naturale figurante un santo con un libro 
nella mano destra. La testa plena di senti- 
mento ha molto del fare del Gesu Cristo situato 
nell'altare dello spedale. (Quoted by Schubring: 
Die Plastik Sienas, p. 107.) 




AN APOSTLE 

TERRACOTTA STATUE ATTRIBUTED 

TO VECCHIETTA 



pattern book from its occurrence in 
the bibliographies of that subject, it is 
really a good deal more than that since it 
contains designs suited for the decoration 
of all sorts of flat surfaces and doubtless 
was as much used by woodworkers as by 
the lace-makers and embroiderers. Among 
its illustrations a num- 
ber of pictures hardly 
suited to the use of 
pattern designers rank 
with the most success- 
ful Venetian woodcuts 
of the middle of the 
sixteenth century and 
give the book a distinct 
place in the history of 
both illustration and 
wood-cutting entirely 
aside from its import- 
ance in the history of 
design. So many of its 
patterns were taken 
from other sources that 
it may be regarded as 
the work of a compiler 
quite in the modern 
sense rather than of an 
original designer. The 
Print Room is lucky 
enough to possess a 
number of the original 
copper engravings by 
Aldegrever from which 
several of the designs 
were taken by Ostaus' 
draughtsman, and com- 
parison of them with 
his woodcuts is not 
only instructive but 
extremely interesting 
as throwing light on the 
life history of designs 
and their component 
motifs. ManyofAlde- 
grever's pieces, including several of those 
here adapted, having been based on earlier 
Italian work of about 1500, the Vera Per-. 
fettione shows the return to Italy of designs 
which originating there passed through in- 
termediate German stages of development. 
The most successful of the designs in the 
book, however, are some which appear not 
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to have traveled so extensively as those 
which have just been mentioned, as in them 
there is to be seen a snap and sparkle of 
draughtsmanship which puts them in a 
class by themselves and has insured them 
a high place among typographic orna- 
ments 1 — the frequency with which they 
have been" lifted" by modern draughtsmen 
speaking more than any words of the deep 
appreciation in which thev are held. 

W. M. I., Jr. 

Recent Accessions of American Fur- 
niture. Five pieces of eighteenth-century 
American furniture are shown in the Room 
of Recent Accessions, purchases by the 
Museum at the sale of the collection of 
Louis G. Myers. Three Chippendale side 
chairs with cabriole legs show as many 
stages of elaboration in the treatment of 
the back. The first chair is of usual design 
with slightly curved top rail and pierced 
splat. Certain details of finish relate it to 
a signed chair of an earlier and simpler 

iSee the head-band on the following page for 
an example of this typographic ornament. 



type by Thomas Savery of Philadelphia. 
The second chair is a more elaborate 
version of the typical bow-crested, pierce- 
splat Chippendale with fluted back-posts 
and voluted ears. The third chair has an 
unusual treatment of carved shells as a 
finish to the ends of the cresting. 

A superb mirror of mahogany with 
carved gilt decoration has the striking 
feature of an elaborate filet in rococo design 
surrounding the glass. The piece is of 
unusual size and shows the influence of the 
early eighteenth-century architectural taste 
of the English cabinet-makers which found 
its way to the Colonies in due course of 
time. 

These chairs and the mirror showing 
rococo influence date from the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century and bear 
witness to a considerable finish of crafts- 
manship at this period. 

The fifth piece is of later date — a cir- 
cular girandole with convex glass, sur- 
mounted by a symbolic group of the 
American eagle grasping a serpent in its 
beak. C. O. C. 



CALENDAR OF LECTURES 

MAY 2-2 3, 1 92 I 

May 2 Colonial Life (For High School Classes) Alice T. 

3 In the Time of Paul Revere (For Crippled Children) Anna C. 

4 Nature and Ornament (For Blind Children) Alice T. 
9 Art under Louis XIV (For High School Classes) Alice T. 

10 The City of the Seven Hills (For Elementary School 

Teachers) 

1 1 Wall Paintings of an Old Roman House (For the Deaf and 

Deafened) Jane B. 

14 Pinturicchio (For the Deaf and Deafened) Jane B. 

16 From Constantine to Charlemagne (For High School 

Classes) 

20 National Ideals in the Sculpture of the Greeks (For Classes 

in the New York Training School for Teachers) Edith R, 

23 City Planning (For High School Classes) Alice T. 



Coseo 4:00 p. m. 

Chandler 2 .30 p. m. 

Coseo 2:00 p. m. 

Coseo 4:00 p. m. 



Anna C Chandler 4 .00 p. m. 



Walker 10:30 a. m. 
Walker 3:00 p. m. 



Alice T. Coseo 4:00 p. m. 



. Abbot 2:15 p. m. 
Coseo 4:00 p. m. 



Each Sunday afternoon through May 22 a Story-Hour for children will be given by Anna C. 
Chandler at 3 o'clock. 
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